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PRINT, with this issue, reaches a mile-post on its publishing journey. 
More than ten years ago, in June 1940, Volume I, Number 1, was produced bearing 
the optimistic subtitl—A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic Arts. 


Now comes Volume VI, Number 4, dated Winter 1950-1951, after a lapse of sixteen 
months since the previous issue. This gives us pause—and food for thought—to 
reconsider the urge that instigated Print, to review the product represented by the 
twenty-four numbers published over a period of forty-four quarters. It raises a fair 
question as to the future for such a publication in view of its past experience. It is 
pretty obvious to most of you in the trade that our major problem involved not quar- 
ters at all—but dollars! Without attempting to excuse or justify our business methods, 
a couple of facts are pertinent. 


PRINT was conceived as a truly graphic presentation of the world of printing on an 
international scale. The issues to date constitute a remarkable survey and demonstration 
of design, typography, illustration, processes of reproduction, paper, use of color, 
binding and so on. They provide a valuable tool for designers, art directors and pur- 
chasers of printed matter everywhere. With faith that the standard of quality of the 
editorial content, design and production of each issue would lead to wide acceptance 
and eventual success of the publication, we have in the past unfortunately exceeded 
our budgeted costs. 


WE ADDED more pages, more illustrations, more colors, more examples of letterpress 
and offset lithography, as well as gravure, collotype, aniline printing, engraving, wood- 
cuts; also many different type faces, many varieties of paper, tip-ons and inserts; and 
employed top authorities as writers and contributors, as artists and designers. 


PRINT was not just one of many periodicals published by a professional publisher, but 
the work of a very limited staff who often had other jobs as well. Finances were 
always limited, it was never our notion to make a fortune publishing Print, on the 
other hand we hardly expected to go overboard—yet such things can happen. 


But HERE we are bobbing up again with the same belief in the role of Print in 
graphic arts periodical literature that led us to start in the first place. Having learned 
a few things the hard way, we have made certain changes in our plan of publication 
which we think will help to balance a modest budget, while maintaining the editorial 
standard and the quality of production. At the same time we will take more cog- 
nizance of the need for increased circulation, for more advertising contracts, and 
finally for a regular publication schedule. 


THE FAMOUS OLD Print CoLtector’s QuarRTERLY is combined with Print commencing 
with this issue. The subtitles will be dropped, and the new Print will appear bi- 
monthly instead of sometimes quarterly, as in the past. 


WE APPRECIATE the many letters and orders which have conveyed your gentle in- 
quiries, your expressions of hope, and your steadfast feeling of need for Print: for it 
is these very things that have persuaded us that we must pull together the loose ends 
to continue. 












MY INTRODUCTRON TO THE WORK OF 


CAME IN THE MAIL ONE MORNING IN AN UNASSUMING 
envelope containing what used to be termed a 
“plain brown wrapper,” and in that, the card shown below. It was a dreary, gray 
March day, and my delight in that first mailing piece was enormous. At the time 
I was art director of the publishers, William Morrow & Co., and for more than a 
year one of my duties had been to see the artists who wished to make book-jackets 
or illustrations for the firm. While some of the work had been good, much of it 


I am His Highness’ Dog at Kew; 


, Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you? 
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I am the dog of JOSEPH LOW who makes some of 
the nicest designs, illustrations, drawings, ec. you 
have ever seen. Or have you? He'll be glad to show you 
samples any time you drop him a card at Box 778, 
Morristown, N. J., or phone Morristown 4-4816J. 
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lam Queen Anne, 
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i'm chiefly Famed 
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had been mediocre. This one piece, though, 
gave promise of something too seldom seen — 
highly original creative commercial art of a 
strong individual character. So, following 
the advice of Low’s charming poodle, I dropped 
him a card and, as advertised, he brought his 
portfolio in for me to see. There, to my great 
pleasure, was the satisfying confirmation of 
the promise I had felt. Ase From the gen- 
eral gaiety and wit of the work, two things 
immediately struck the eye. First, illustra- 
tions and type were beautifully wed in 

work that clearly and primarily was de- 
signed for printing. Secondly, it was 

the work of a man on whom the folk- 

arts have had a tremendous influence. 

In all of Joseph Low’s work there are 

easily discernable “influences.” One recog- 
nizes the drawing-stylizations of the early 
wooden block-books — a Chinese treatment 
of fur, Persian folds in a garment. All these 
old friends are individually obvious. Equally 
obvious is the fact that Low has fused 
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NEW YEAR’S CARD, 8x10” and BELOW: DETAIL FROM A MAILING PIECE, ORIGINAL SIZE 


this material into the creation of work that has the quality of timelessness — 
that is paradoxically traditional yet modern, and also unmistakably his own, 
Through almost all of it there runs the feeling of the clear, crisp, wood-cut line. 
To a large degree, I think, this accounts for the vivid, brilliance of his 
drawings. Color seems to play a secondary role. Line, almost incredibly © 
crisp and sharp, comes first. Line — and mass — then color. In some 
instances color is used purely as decoration, in others it carries 
the form; invariably line dominates all. THe Lavish medieval 
use of pattern also plays a large part in Low’s work. His best 
things fairly dance with ornamentation, yet always pattern 
and decoration follow the basic movement of the line, so 
that the statement is clear and unmistakable. Besides the 
purely visual pleasure that is inherent in his illustrations 
there is also a strong intellectual appeal. Tus is not surpris- 
ing in light of his reply to a question on How Low Works: — The 
most important preliminary to the execution of a drawing takes place, 
of course, in one’s mind. I cannot trace it; it differs with every problem and 
is always subject to change once I have begun working in concrete terms. At some 
point I begin to make sketches, one of which may be transferred faintly to paper or 





























SPREAD FROM A PROJECTED “SELECTIONS FROM AESOP”, 19¥2x1234” 























~\ EOPLE were used in the Days of Old, to 
| carry Gamesome Puppies and Apes with ’em to Sea, to pass away 
the Time withal. Now there was One of these Apes, it seems, 


aboard a Vessel that was cast away in a very great Storm. As the 





Men were Padling for their Lives, and an Ape for Company, a 
| certain Dolphin that took him for a Man, got him upon his Back, 
and was making towards Land with him. He had him into a safe 
| Road called the Pyraeus, and took occasion to ask the Ape whether 
| he was an Athenian or not? He told him Yes, and of a very 
| Ancient Family there. Why then (says the Dolphin) you know 
‘| Pyraeus : Oh! exceedingly well, says t’other (taking it for the Name 





| of a Man.) Why Pyracus is my very particular good Friend. The 

Dolphin upon this, had such an Indignation for the Impudence 
of the Buffoon-Ape, that he gave him the Slip from between his 

Legs, and there was an end of my very good Friend, the Athenian. 


The Mora: Bragging, Lying, and Pretending, has Cost many a Man his Life and Estate. 

















board; or I may make the finished drawing 
with no guide at all if it is not too complex 
and is not required to fit a certain shape. 
The sketches are made only to clarify my 
thinking and I put them aside when I begin 

to make the finish, which I try to execute 

as spontaneously as possible. I'd rather 

make a great many rapid drawings until | 

have what I want than try to patch up one which 

went wrong. But each new drawing must be made with 

as much intensity as if it were the first. Any flag- 
ging of interest is apparent at once, and no amount 
of skillful or conscientious repair work can disguise it. 
One oF the most important personal influences on Low’s career was 
that of Ernst Detterer of the Newberry Library, Chicago, who in 1932 
first showed him some of the creative possibilities of the graphic arts and fine 
printing. Three years later came a brief period of formal study with George 
Grosz and Vaclav Vytlacil at the Art Student’s League in New York, followed by 
a great deal of work on his own in museums and libraries: searching for something 
I could not find to my own satisfaction in the art schools; a kind of universal visual 
language which began to go out of use during the Renaissance and gradually dis- 
appeared as the direct imitation of nature became more widespread. The libraries 
had records, the museums some examples; as I went on I learned to recognize what 
I sought in many places. Durinc a three year stint of teaching at Indiana Uni- 
versity a miraculous surplus of University funds gave him the chance to print 
a few things for the now defunct Corydon Press. In 1946 he bought an old 
carriage house in Morristown, New Jersey, which is home, studio, workshop 
and press, all in one. Here Low sets the type, locks-up the forms and (all too 
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‘Mark Twain 


WRITER, PUBLISHER, CRITIC. ..AND PRINTER 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens was apprenticed to a printer at thirteen. 
Printing led him to reading, thence to writing, first for the newspaper 
edited and published by his brother in Hannibal, Missouri, then for a 
number of others. Most notable, for the present record, was his 1853-54 
trip as a journeyman printer when he worked his way from city to city 
through the East and Middle West. 
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“... There is not a material marvel of this marvelous age in which G C) I\\ "i M 
we live whose fatherhood cannot be traced distinctly back to a G 2 Lys oS 
single point, a single remote germ, a single primal source—the € ; 9 CSj V/ 
movable types of Gutenberg and Fust. Those movable types . . . \ . va 
have changed and marvelously l d and adi d and 





improved every art and every industry known to men; they have 
utterly changed the face of art and industry in this whole world; so 
that not one single thing is done to-day as men saw it done in the 
day of Gutenberg.” ‘ 


from a speech MS. (1886) published in Mark Twain at Your Fingertips, 
edited by Caroline Thomas Harnaberger, Beechurst Press, Inc. 1948. 
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seldom) prints, on an 1860 Washington hand-press, his unique mailing pieces. 

Furure pans for the press include a book of selections from Aesop and a port- 
folio of thirteen large costume plates (elements from one of which have been 

adapted for this Print cover) for Ben Jonson’s Masque of Christmas. Meanwhile 

his clients are keeping him hard at work in the studio end of the carriage house. 

The Christmas keepsake he did for the Composing Room in 1948 may have had 

something to do with this, for it gave him the rare opportunity to 
use to the full his talents as typographer 

and illustrator of wit and invention. 
His facile hand has since been 
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employed by some of the more discriminating publishers, magazines, advertising 
agencies and radio broadcasting systems. WHEN, HOWEVER, one considers the emi- 
nent suitability of his work to the stage it is surprising that so far no imagin- 
ative theatrical producer has commissioned Low to design costumes and decor for 
a ballet such as Rake’s Progress, Hamlet or Scheherazade. It is equally surprising 
that no enterprising publisher, taking advantage of his dual talents, has 
commissioned him to design and illustrate a series of such books as Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, Gil Blas, Haji Baba, Gulliver's Travels, Tristram Shandy, Moll Flanders 
The Heptameron of Queen Margaret of Navarre together with Boccaccio’s Decam- 
eron — in two volumes, boxed — Balzac’s Droll Stories, The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, the wonderful adventures of Munchausen . . . the list is endless! Wene I 
either publisher or producer I would put Low to work at once! Being neither I can 
but do the next best thing — messieursdames, I give you... 





Frank J. Lieberman 
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CARL ERNST 


OESCHEL 


BY JULIUS RODENBERG 


ENGLISH VERSION BY LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


IN the Festschrift dedicated to Carl Ernst 
Poeschel on his sixtieth birthday (2 Septem- 
ber 1934) by friends scattered over the en- 
tire world frequent reference is made to the 
“eternal youth.” Up to the very last Poeschel 
continually surprised friends and visitors 
with a spirit of youthfulness, the product of 
a remarkable physical and intellectual vital- 
ity. As late as the day before his death he 
wrote confidently of new plans to his Leip- 
zig firm from his country place at Scheidegg 
im Allgau. Six months previously, in the ter- 
rible night of 8-4 December 1948, his busi- 
ness, with its magnificent collection of type 
faces and invaluable archives, the result of 
decades of prodigious work, was completely 
destroyed, and in February 1944 his partner, 
financial adviser, and understanding friend, 
Herbert Schulz-Schomburgk, had passed 
away. 

Poeschel stood firmly against the catas- 
trophe that had broken his business but not 
his spirit, showing no less resolution than 


he had revealed in other storms of adversity. 
His devotion to his work, his fanatical indus- 
try on the job gave him little time for reflec- 
tion. His friends knew little of the inner man, 
and he never discussed personal affairs, a 
trait shared with many another great per- 
sonality. Only every now and then, perhaps 
during a walk at a late hour, would he reveal 
those things of the spirit that caused him to 
rejoice or aroused his apprehension. Then he 
would unfold the manifold world of the in- 
tellect in which he moved; and as he ex- 
pressed himself in apergus and bonmots, the 
significance of his work as a printer could 
also be better understood. On such evenings 
he frequently complained of the evil destiny 
to which Germany had been committed 
since 1933. Sincere patriot that he was, he 
could foresee even before the outbreak of 
the last war the incipient catastrophe whose 
fulfillment he did not live to see and the ter- 
rible extent of which he could scarcely have 
imagined. 
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Poeschel was no writer. From his pen we 
have only a few studies and essays, although 
they are of greatest significance. It was not 
easy for him to express in words the splendor 
of the style of which he was a master. The 
aesthetic and artistic awareness which was 
so thoroughly characteristic of him found 
literary expression in an open letter of April 
1933 written in a mood charged with emo- 
tion, “Gegen Mechanisierung—fiir die Per- 
sonlichkeit.” In this letter Poeschel contrasts 
the creative work of an artist unhampered 
by theory with the internal impotence of 
men who attempt to transmit the word me- 
chanically. The latter entangle themselves 
in sterile intellectualism and petrify in for- 
malism. It is the age-old antithesis of an art 
which is learned solely from the textbook 
and the free play of forces such as those 
which were causing excitement in the world 
of the graphic arts at this very time. Theories 
should never govern the work of the artist 
(that is, the typographer who creates artistic 
works ), for they are convincing only when 
they are abstracted from the artist’s own 
work, for example, in the cases of Diirer, 
Leonardo, Geoffroy Tory, or Poeschel. The 
writer reveals a strong and determined per- 
sonality in the easy and artless style com- 
bined with the clear and pregnant mastery 
of ideas which distinguish the“Offene Brief.” 
Theoretical considerations are supported by 
the abundant experience he had enjoyed in 
long years of work in his chosen field. 
Thoughts formulated during the day’s work 
are expressed directly and freshly, and the 
forms bounded by temporal limits come out 
in sharp contrast against those which are 
timeless and perpetually valid. 

Poeschel’s father, Heinrich Ernst Poeschel, 
was a business man. Together with two other 
congenial friends who belonged, like the 
elder Poeschel, to a club of Christian youth, 
the publisher Justus Naumann and the 
printer Emil Trepte of Bautzen, he founded 
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Poeschel and Company on 1 October 1870. 
About 1875 Naumann withdrew, and the 
name was changed to Poeschel and Trepte. 
Trepte was an extremely competent printer 
who had already held good positions in the 
trade and had been one of the co-founders 
of the Leipziger Typographische Gesell- 
schaft in 1877. The business man Poeschel, 
a man of good taste withal, took the advice 
of Trepte in typographical matters. When 
Trepte died an untimely death, Heinrich 
Ernst Poeschel placed all his hopes in his son. 
He planned to give the 
lad a thorough pro- 
fessional education 
which would endow 
his son with all that 
mastery of things ty- 
pographical which he 
himself lacked. The 
father began to plan 
the young man’s fu- 
ture while the boy 
was still a pupil in the 
King Albert Gymnas- 
ium in Leipzig. 

The only son was 
at once destined to be 
a co-worker and ultimately the heir of his 
father in the direction of the shop, which 
already had substantial accomplishments to 
its credit. Father and son were basically dif- 
ferent temperamentally, and the son had 
contrary ideas. He had no intention of be- 
coming a designer or a typographer. In this 
he resembled the great Johann Gottlob Im- 
manuel Breitkopf, who, as a young man, 
wanted to be a scholar rather than a printer, 
but subsequently, just as Carl Ernst Poe- 
schel, bowed to the iron but benevolent will 
of his father. Thus, after graduation from 
school, Carl Ernst Poeschel was assigned to 
the task of learning printing from the ground 
up. It was a hard job for a man as talented 
as young Poeschel, a determined youth who 
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would take the reins in his own hands and 
shape his life after his own inner desires. 
His years of apprenticeship were unhappy 
ones, and he tried in vain to resist the im- 
mutable will of his father. 

But then—and this is characteristic of 
Poeschel—he obeyed the call of fate in a 
sudden decision. He understood all at once 
the meaning of his destiny, he learned, he 
was fired with a burning zeal, he laid the 
foundations for the sovereign mastery of his 
field that he was later to attain. After the 
years of apprenticeship Carl Ernst was given 
the privilege of studying for several semes- 
ters in Munich as a reward not only for stick- 
ing it out but also for distinguishing him- 
self. Here, the story goes, he cultivated the 
friendship of artists and their groups. In 
later life the man Carl Ernst Poeschel always 
spoke with reverence and gratitude of his 
father after he had recognized the righteous- 
ness of the parental wishes, and his eyes 
always brightened when the name of his 
father was mentioned. A picture of Heinrich 
Ernst Poeschel with his expressive features 
hung in Carl Ernst’s outer office until it was 
finally destroyed. Heinrich Ernst Poeschel 
died in 1927 at the age of eighty-six. He re- 
mained actively in the business until his 
death, but the major responsibility had for 
years rested on the shoulders of his junior 
partner, his son. 

Another important man from whom the 
younger Poeschel frequently sought advice 
on technical matters was Carl Berend Lorck, 
who died in the fall of 1905 at the age of 
ninety-one. Historian of the craft, co-founder 
of the Leipzig Illustrirte Zeitung and of the 
Deutsches Buch und Schriftmuseum in 
Leipzig, and a great organizer, Lorck was 
the director of what was later to be known 
as the Drugulin Press and contributed much 
to its world fame. 

The years around the turn of the century, 
so decisive in the development of German 
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book design, were also significant for Carl 
Ernst Poeschel’s professional career and 
personal life. From May 1898 to May 1900 
he studied American printing in New York 
and Chicago and spent some time in Pitts- 
burgh, once the seat of the famous Labora- 
tory Press of Porter Garnett, the city in 
which John Skull introduced printing in 
July 1788 with the Pittsburgh Gazette, lineal 
ancestor of the later Commercial Gazette. In 
1901 Poeschel brought his young Pittsburgh 
bride, Adelaide Harrington, from America 
to Leipzig. It was probably in the intellect- 
ually stimulating company of his later 
parents-in-law that he first saw the Kelm- 
scott imprints of William Morris, and it may 
also have been there that he first saw the 
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books from the Merrymount Press of Daniel 
Berkeley Updike. Filled with many impres- 
sions and valuable inspirations, Poeschel re- 
turned to Leipzig in 1900; and, as a sort of 
a report of what he had learned, he pub- 
lished a book which he himself translated, 
designed, and supervised in production, the 
famous animal stories of the painter and 
naturalist Ernest Seton Thompson, Bingo 
und andere Tiergeschichten. The book was 
later taken over by a Stuttgart publisher 
who re-issued it in many editions without 
ever mentioning the translator by name. On 
the title-page of the first edition (1900) the 
name still appears as Péschel, later changed 
by Carl Ernst to Poeschel. 

In the years after his American trip Poe- 
schel followed eagerly all developments in 


the printing trades in foreign countries, par- 


ticularly in the United States and in Eng- 
land. He admired especially the work of 
Daniel Berkeley Updike, and it is no acci- 
dent that the German translation of the fine 
appreciation of Updike by G. P. Parker, 
published by Herbert Reichner (then of 
Vienna ), was printed by Poeschel. The book 
was selected as one of the fifty German 
books of the year for 1929. Poeschel cher- 
ished similar admiration for the great Eng- 
lish typographer and co-owner of the Cur- 
wen Press in London, Oliver Simon. He 
maintained intimate connections with Stan- 
ley Morison, who had given The Times a 
new typographical face in October 1932. 
Among other foreign experts whose work 
he knew and valued were the Hungarian 
master printer Emerich Kner, the Milanese 
typographer and publisher of II Risorgi- 
mento Grafico, Raffaello Bertieri, and the 
outstanding Czech printer and director of 
Prague’s Industrie-Druckerei, Method Kal- 
4b. He also maintained contacts with print- 
ers in Sweden, Denmark, and France. He 
had a high respect for the Czech printing 
industry for its rapid rise to distinction dur- 
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ing the years following World War I, when 
its products could be compared with the 
best from German, American, and English 
houses. Arthur Novak, Prague bibliophile 
and amateur of the graphic arts in general, 
had contributed much to this remarkable 
development; and it was to Poeschel’s great 
satisfaction that he was finally able to meet 
Novak personally at the International Ex- 
position of Book Arts in Leipzig in 1927. 

In the same year that Poeschel’s Tier- 
geschichten appeared the German trends in 
book design made their first appearances: 
Die Insel was initiated under the supervision 
of Rudolf Alexander Schréder, Alfred Wal- 
ter Heymel, and Otto Julius Bierbaum, 
printed by W. Drugulin in Leipzig; the 




















Eckman type, which attracted considerable 
attention at the time, was brought out by 
the Klingspor brothers; and the Gesellschaft 
der Bibliophilen was founded in Weimar, 
an organization which, especially in its early 
years, was to make successful contributions 
to the development of the new style of de- 
sign. In 1902 Poeschel printed Die neue 
Buchkunst, edited by Rudolf Kautzsch, for 
the Gesellschaft. Printed in the Behrens 
type that had just been released by the 
Klingspors, it was an early herald of what 
has come to be known as the Poeschel style. 
In the same year Eugen Diederichs, a pub- 
lisher endowed with a fine intuition for rec- 
ognizing new talent and one of the pioneers 
of the new movement, had Ricarda Huch’s 
first book, Dornréschen, ein Mdrchenbild, 
printed by Poeschel. In 1904 Poeschel re- 
ceived his first official commission, the print- 
ing of the exposition catalog for the German 
section of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion in St. Louis. In passing it might be not- 
ed that Arbeiten und Nicht Verzweifeln, a 
publication of the Verlag Langewiesche 
that was widely read in those days, was 
printed by Poeschel. 

The years 1904 to 1906 were to have a 
special significance for Carl Ernst Poeschel 
as a typographer. In 1904 he printed Ernst 
Hardt’s translation of Balzac’s Das Maédchen 
mit den Goldaugen for the Insel-Verlag. It 
was the first book illustrated by Marcus 
Behmer, the sensitive illustrator and type 
designer, for the Insel-Verlag. At the end 
of 1904 Poeschel assumed the directorship 
of the Insel-Verlag in the place of the in- 
valid Rudolf von Péllnitz. After the death 
of von Péllnitz he and Anton Kippenberg 
took over the firm and named it Poeschel 
and Kippenberg. The first Insel-Almanach 
was published in 1906, but in September of 
the same year Poeschel left the firm. The 
year and a half of partnership has been de- 
scribed by Kippenberg in a humorous in- 
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formal essay in the Festschrift Poeschel. At 
this point we might note a curiosity: Carl 
Ernst Poeschel was born on 2 September 
1874 in the house on Kurze Strasse 7, Leip- 
zig, the same building in which the offices 
of the Insel-Verlag were subsequently lo- 
cated. Poeschel’s cradle stood almost directly 
over the room that was later to be Kippen- 
berg’s office! 

Four years before leaving the Insel- 
Verlag, on 1 September 1902 to be exact, 
Poeschel had established the Verlag Carl 
Ernst Poeschel, specializing in works in the 
field of commerce. It was to publish the well 
known encyclopedic work entitled Das Buch 
des Kaufmanns (beginning in April 1908) 
and the Zeitschrift fiir Handelswissenschaft 
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Hausbuch 1526/29: 

k und Aufstellungen des Michelangelo: Verbrauch, Abgabe und 
Verkauf von Weizen aus dem Landgut in Pozzolatico und aus den Landgiitern 
in Settignano 





unter dem 1. Dezember 1527 bis 20. Mai 
1528. 


we ‘euch due allgeme:nen Bemer 
das Heusbuch oben Seite 97.) 
Bisher unveroffentlicht. 
Unechrift 
BM Add. Ms. 23 209 fol. 11; vom Beamten bezeichnet rechts (als Seite) 11 
(zuerst als Seite: 12); erworben vom Nachkommen Michelangelo Buo- 
narroti aus Florenz. 
Ruckblatt des Hausbuches. 
Einzelblatt; Folio. Kein Wasserzeichen. Weiteres siche oben. 
Beschriftung : auf der Rickseite in rwei Blocken oben und unten Text 
von Michelangelo; das brige und die Vorderseite leer. - Ruckseite (fol 
11 v.): 1). obere Hilfte: 1 Absatz in 11 Zeilen; 2). untere Halfte: 1 Absatz 
in 15 Zeilen. Unter jedem Absatz ist noch Platz frei - Beide Absitze 
jeweils zeilenweise gleichzeitig geschrieben in wechselnder Tinte und 
wechselnden, im ganzen kleinen Zugen; jeweils mut den Exntragungen det 
Vorderblatter des Buches unter dem gleichen Datum ubereinstimmend 
apres 
des Mictelangeto | 
' a. + Ricordo chome insino a questo di ptimo di dice(m)bre 1527 0 macinato in 2 volte staia 12 del 
gtano dappazzolatica € 2 staia ¢ u(n) quarto ne ve(njde allapo eal bugiardino staia 4 el firto 
- del grano di pazzolaticha ¢ moggia 5 ¢ mezzo / [1b] ¢ staia 5 no fatte macinare ch(e) lo 
Merwe porto el balena ¢ staia uno no dato a pier di baccio p(er) lamor di dio / [1<] onne dato di 
detto grano a mezzo gennaio 1527 a lodovico mio padre staia sei 
+.Maae del grano da pazzolatico no dato uno staio al prete delluccello oggi a dicinque di marzo 
vo Mey 4527 (venti g¢) A di 20 di maggio 1528 no ve(n)duto staia tre(n)tasci ¢ staia 5 no dato 
& mio padre 
« Oe. Del grano dassettigniano cive di lapo ¢ del balena a(n)nne avuto el balena staia quatro come 


ne ticordo insu questo libro” ¢ michic)le battaglio uno stato ¢ 12 staia a mco delle corti 


© Der betrefiende Eintrag steht auf fol.  ¥., dem vember 1527 (Stiick 51 Absate 20, Seite 112) 
deten Blatt des Hausbuches, unter dem ¢ No- 
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¢ a b(er)nardino® basso ¢ diciortu staia a buonarroto insino a questo di primo di dice(m)bre 
9927 
el fitto del balena ¢ 3 moggia del grano o 
cl fitto di lapo del grano ¢ quaranta staia 
Oggi questo di 8 di gennaio o ve(n)duto un moggio del grano dassettigniano / [2b] ¢ oggi +” : ‘i 
a di ultimo d! gennaio 1527 no venduto un altro moggio " 
opgi a di (8 dim) 27 di febraio 1527 0 fatto macinare otto staia di grano di quel dasset- 4" ” "Fe 
tigniano ” 
uno staio ¢ mezzo € uno staio sc dato via" del prano da sectigniano 
Ricordo come allultimo daprile 1548 0 facto macinare staia 8 di grano dassettigniano ‘s 
Ricordo come a di di maggio” 1528 0 dato uno staio € me(z)z0 di grano v Me 


Verbrauch von Weizen aus Pozzolatico, 1 Dezember 1427 bis 20. Mai 1428: (0-5). 
Verbrauch von Weizen aus Settignano, 1 Dezcmber 1527 bis Mas 1928; (1-~5-). 


Gleichacitige andere A gen des A siche Sticke 51 Seite 110 und 
y2 Seite 114 





 Gerchrieben in einer waagrechten Durchstre+ % Zwischen ,,dato” und, 
chung des ,.b", wie es sonst bes Michelangelo mur zum Text gehoren wird ee 
fur das Siegel ,,per” ablich Ohne Angabe des Tages 
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Double-page spread by Poeschel from ‘‘Die Aufzeichnungen des Michelangelo Buonarroti’’— page size, 7X9¥/2’’ 


und Handelspraxis. He tried to apply his 
newly acquired knowledge to scholarly 
works, a field in which he was later to be 
recognized as the undisputed master, even 
though the publishing house itself passed 
into other hands in 1919. In this connection 
we may mention at least two scholarly works 
designed by Poeschel: In Die Aufzeich- 
nungen des Michelangelo Buonarroti, pub- 
lished by the Heinrich Keller-Verlag in Leip- 
zig, Poeschel tried to use an extensive but 
comprehensible variation of typographical 
devices to reproduce the difficult text, com- 
plicated by the insertions, marginalia, and 
caprices of the artist. Almost every page 
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presents a different typographical aspect, 
the width of the lines was also continually 
varied, and two-column pages even alter- 
nate with three-column pages. The mar- 
ginalia are distinguished clearly but un- 
obstrusively from the main text. The other 
work is the monumental Handbuch der 
Bibliothekswissenschaft, edited by Fritz 
Milkau and Georg Leyh in three volumes 
and published by Harrassowitz. Poeschel 
does full justice to the strictly technical 
character of this work by restraint in the 
design and the selection of a rather sober 
but strictly objective Bodoni Roman as the 
type for the text. The first volume was in- 
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cluded among the fifty books of 1931. Of the 
150 books selected for this honor in 1929, 
1930, and 1931, twenty-one were executed 
by Poeschel and Trepte. 

Poeschel’s tireless energy carried him fur- 
ther and further afield in the course of the 
years. The book was not merely a vehicle 
for him as a typographer, for he also wished 
to absorb the literary and scholarly content 
which he attempted to interpret in the physi- 
cal format. Erhard Gépel tells the story of 
a conversation about a little known frag- 
ment of a translation of the Odyssey by 
Goethe during which, at one point, Poeschel 
seized without further search the exact vol- 


ume from the polytomed Weimar edition. 

Not many years passed after his return 
from the United States before he became 
the central figure and the adviser of a large 
circle of publishers, book designers, and 
printers, who trusted implicitly his clear in- 
sight, his unfailing judgement in matters of 
taste, his manner of going quickly to the 
kernel of a matter, and the profound earnest- 
ness with which he undertook his work, 
combined with a readily inspired sense for 
the fanciful. With his boyhood friend, Wal- 
ter Tiemann, later 
director of the Acad- —~Y- 
emy, he founded in 
1907 the first German s 
private press, the Jan- 
us-Presse, on the mod- 
el of the English 
presses. The two 
friends were the ad- 
visers of the Julius 5 
Zeitler publishing firm 
in Leipzig, a house 
that did much for the 
new book art in Ger- 
many. Of the ninety- 
one books from the 
Zeitler firm which 
Abraham Horodisch 
lists in his catalogue raisonné, forty-six, or 
more than half, were manufactured by Poes- 
chel and Trepte. In addition to firms such as 
Eugen Diederichs and the Insel-Verlag, 
Poeschel also worked with S. Fischer and 
Georg Miiller. He became acquainted with 
the ingenious Munich publisher Hans von 
Weber, who persuaded him to handle the 
typographical work for the Zwiebelfisch and 
to collaborate in the publications of the 
“Hundred.” 

Carl Ernst Poeschel was also the real 
founder of the Tempel-Verlag in 1909. The 
physical design of the series was the re- 
sponsibility of E. R. Weiss (died 1942), the 











Mark for Janus-Presse 
by Walter Tiemann 
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outstanding painter, type and book de- 
signer, with whose cooperation the printer 
Poeschel created that handsome series that 
became known as the “Tempel-Klassiker.” 
The individual design of each volume fits 
with the others to create an entity of con- 
summate uniformity. One might compare it 
with the facade of a Venetian palazzo which 
represents a unit although every single part, 
every window and portal, is designed dif- 
ferently so that none of the individual parts 
resembles the others. All volumes use the 
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“Der Zwiebelfisch’’ 
by Walter Tiemann 


Mark for Temple-Verlag 
by E. R. Weiss 


same type, the Weiss-Fraktur of the Bauer- 
sche Giesserei, whose exclusive use was re- 
served for the Tempel-Verlag until 1911. 
Carl Ernst Poeschel enriched Poeschel 
and Trepte’s repertory of type faces with 
many valuable fonts, both old and new. He 
rescued from a century of oblivion and gave 
new life to the Unger-Fraktur in its various 
forms (he himself cherished a special pref- 
erence for the so-called first attempt of 1793 
and used it frequently) and the Walbaum 
types. Today both are included among the 
fonts most frequently used by German 
printers. He named the Walbaum Roman, 
the most classical of the Romans in Ger- 
many, the Goeschen Roman in honor of 
Georg Joachim Goeschen, the Leipzig pub- 
lisher and printer for whom he had the high- 
est respect. Goeschen had used this type in 
his Wieland edition of 1794-1801. Using it 
as a model, Poeschel himself designed a very 
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distinctive Roman which even excelled the 
model in elegance and in fine curving play 
of lines — the Winckelmann Roman (1920). 

He also devoted much attention to occa- 
sional and commercial printing as well as 
to books. For example, the large and hand- 
some Gewandhaus posters, designed with 
an integrity remarkable for the genre and 
composed in masterful style, gave a delight- 
ful impression on the poster columns of 
Leipzig. Poeschel also directed his attention 
to the field of periodicals and newspapers, 
so long neglected by book printers. Unique 
and conceived wholly in Poeschel’s own 
style is the design of Die literarische Welt 
(45 x 80 cm), edited by Willy Haas since 
October 1925 and published by the Ernst 
Rowohlt-Verlag in Berlin. Around 1938 he 
devoted his attention to the typographical 
face-lifting of the Kolnische Zeitung with a 
zeal that characterized all his work. 

Poeschel’s enthusiasm for planning and 
experimenting, his wealth of ideas, his con- 
stant awareness of the fanciful, his sense of 
harmony and rhythm continued to find new 
inspiration in a field in which it is not only 
permissible but even desirable to give full 
play to new ideas. We have a whole series of 
experiments in which Poeschel deals with 
the same theme in numerous variations, for 
example, in the case of the title page, “Die 
Geschichte des Buchtitels ist die Geschichte 
der Typographie.” In “Zweiundzwanzig 
Variationen eines Katalogumschlags” he ex- 
plores thoroughly the typographical aspects 
of this peculiar genre. In this connection we 
might recall the words of Emil Preetorius 
in his Gedanken iiber die Kunst (printed by 
Poeschel and Trepte), “One should fre- 
quently dare to express a bold thought in 
order to bear fruit.” 

In the archives of Poeschel and Trepte 
there were a number of experiments on a 
Bible. For many years Poeschel had nour- 
ished the desire to print a monumental edi- 



































Gellert, Briefe 





mllnd jeder Ruf muf Benge fepn, 

nDof wir tein ‘grifer Glide wiffer, 

pls uns Zeit Lebens yu geniefen, 

walls wns gu febn, ju fprechen, und gu Fiffen." 
Nh denke nod) mit einer Art der Engiidung an die vers 
gniigten Uugenblide, die ic in Yhrer Gefellfhaft und an 
der Seite Yhree vortreffliden Gemablinn gugebradht 
abe! Yh fehe nod) jede Meine Mine, mit der Gie eins 
ander liebfofen, und einander faufend (dine Dinge fagen 
Nh hore noch alle die aufridtigen Lobfpriide, mit denen 
Gie mix Yhre Germablinn befchrieben. Yeh fehe nod) die 
Rothe und die niederge(hlagnen Augen, die ihr diefe Lobs 
fpriiche abnithigten. Yc) hire fie nod) bitter, daff Gie 
fie midht loberr follten, und jedes Wort siberzengt mid 
nod, dafi fie es verdient. Larum Fann id) denn nicht 
oft um Gie beide feon, um an ihrem Benfpiele die Gtarke 
der Liebe, der Cintradht, und der Riugheit tennen lernen, 
wobdurd) Gie Yhre Bufriedenheit verdienen, indem Gie 
fie befordern, und wodurdy Gie mich, als einen Qufdhaner, 
allemal auf gange Tage rubtg und glidlid) machen 
wiirden! Ya, liebfier DP... wenn es bet mir flinde, id 
Fame nod) heute gu Nbnen, und in langer Beit nicht von 
Nhrex Seite. Doh, es foll mir fo gut nidt werden. Yeh 
muf mit der Hoffnung zufrieden eon, Sie mit dem Ende 
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Biertec Srief 





des Nabhres exft wieder gu fehen. Aber werde id) denn 
binnen diefer Zeit nicht wenightens einen Brief von Yonen 
echalten? Widht einen? Das ware gu viel! Wenden Gie 
nur einige Uugenblide von denen, die Gie Yhrer Ge: 
mablinn nicht (chenten fonnen, dazu an, Gdyreiben Sie. 
mit nur, da Gie beide nod) nad) meinem TWunfche 
leben; daf fie den Iteid eben fo befiegen, wie das Gli; 
daf Gie mein Freund find: fo will id shu Briefe dafiie 
fcbreibert,‘obne cine Antwort ju begehren. 
Leben Sie wohl! 


Bierter Brief 


Un eben denfelben 


Hodwohlgebohrace Herr, 
hre Fran Gdhwefter, die mir den Tod Yhrer licens: 
wirdigen Gemahlinn gemeldet hat, und die fiir Yhre 
Rube nue gar gu jartlid) beforgs iff, hat mix befohlen, 
cin Trofigedidht an’ Gie anfwufegen. Wollte Gott, daf 
diefes das Mittel ware, Gie gu berubigen! Uber es ift es 
gewif nidjt, und id) bin von der Gripe Yhres Werlufis 
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Double-page spread by Poechel from “‘Geilerts Briefe’’ — page size, 5% x 77/s’’. 


tion of the Bible; and he made numerous 
experiments towards this end, thus continu- 
ing an early tradition of his house, for his 
father had been interested in biblical print- 
ing. It is to be regretted that this plan was 
never realized. Of course, there were already 
two monumental German Bibles, the five- 
volume folio edition of the Bremer Presse, 
the first work set in Willy Wiegand’s Fraktur, 
and the Hebrew Bible of the Soncino- 
Gesellschaft for the Freunde des jiidischen 
Buches in Berlin, a masterpiece of Tieffen- 
bach’s Officina Serpentis in Berlin-Steglitz 
with the fine decorations of Marcus Behmer 
and the magnificent Hebrew type he had 
designed. Unfortunately, this Hebrew Bible 
has remained a torso, for only the Pentateuch 
was ready in 1933. But even this first part 
is a masterpiece of modern Hebrew print- 


ing which ties into the great tradition of the 
fifteenth century and the Bomberg imprints 
from Venice. If we may judge from the de- 
stroyed samples in Poeschel’s archives, his 
Bible would have assumed a worthy place 
alongside the Tieffenbach and Wiegand 
editions. 

Never content with his accomplishments, 
Poeschel strove constantly to reach new 
solutions of his problems, for he was filled 
with a deep-seated inner unrest. He was an 
inspiration to many a colleague, but he him- 
self also felt the need of inspiration. It was 
a moving experience to observe how this 
eminently competent artist, who frequently 
suffered from severe spiritual depression, 
yearned for an encouraging word from a 
friend. When he completed a job success- 
fully, he listened attentively for a response; 
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if none was forthcoming, he always found 
the courage and power to start out anew. 

He was retiring in everything he did, and 
he did not enjoy crowds. But in the interest 
of his firm it occurred frequently that he 
could not avoid being thrown with large 
groups; and on such occasions he would 
chat freely whenever he ran into someone 
to whom he could express himself openly 
about those things that lay close to his heart. 
He had such a keen perception that he 
hardly ever failed to note anything that was 
said or done during a conversation, whether 
in the immediate vicinity or not. 

His almost juvenile shyness about public 
appearances was one aspect of the great re- 
straint he cultivated in human relationships 
as well as in art and work. Only his incredi- 
ble devotion to the profession of printing 
helped him to overcome this shyness. He 
considered the problems and needs of young 
people entering the graphic arts field with 
great understanding, and here he revealed 
competence in still another field, outstand- 
ing ability as a teacher. Even as he advanced 
in years, he was always attracted to youth 
whom he influenced with inspiration and 
enthusiasm. He did so in his brief, precise, 
artless manner, which was exactly what pro- 
duced such a great impression. He was a 
paternal friend and adviser to the volunteers 
in his shop and to talented apprentices. 
Among them special mention might be made 
of Kurt Schmaltz, who celebrated his first 
half century with Poeschel and Trepte in 
1949 and who is now working with Carl 
Ernst’s sister, Miss Josefine Poeschel, on the 
reconstruction of the shop. For forty-five 
years he worked at Poeschel’s side and to a 
certain degree might be considered a stu- 
dent of the master. 

In 1903, at the age of twenty-nine, Poe- 
schel gave his first course in typographical 
design at the Hamburg Museum fiir Kunst 
und Gewerbe, then directed by Justus 
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Brinckmann. Later on he published these 
lectures under his private imprint with the 
title Zeitgemdsse Buchdruckerkunst. In 1904 
he gave a second course in Leipzig, for 
which so many auditors registered that the 
great Gutenberghalle of the Deutsche Buch- 
gewerbeverein had to be engaged. Later on 
he gave many other courses, including some 
for large book manufacturers, and he in- 
variably made a profound impression on 
participants. Poeschel’s superbly inspira- 
tional pedagogical talent was only too ob- 
vious at exhibitions. For example, at a 
Bodoni exhibition Poeschel made one ob- 
server fully aware for the first time of the 
Italian’s true significance, of the breadth 
as well as of the limitations of his work. 

From the very beginning of his work Carl 
Ernst Poeschel tried to develop his own 
style, and in a few years it was possible to 
identify what we know today as the Poeschel 
style. In 1914, the year of Bugra, the inter- 
national graphic arts show in Leipzig, for 
which he prepared the official catalog, his 
career had already reached a certain climax. 
It was a sort of inner rhythm, a symmetry 
in typographical design that never petrifies 
but is compounded with vitality and con- 
tinuous, often sudden changes. Despite his 
sense for the fanciful and his boldness in 
solving his problems, his work imparts a 
sense of restfulness and beneficent restraint. 
He practiced the greatest frugality in the 
use of decorative devices. One of his pecu- 
liarities is the use of the so-called Dreier 
Line, a title border of three lines. 

Poeschel was a man of medium build, 
slender and muscular. The whole man spoke 
from a face characterized by sharp features, 
thin lips, and dark eyes. His eyes moved 
constantly, penetrated all and everything 
and often seemed to be veiled by a profound 
melancholy which contrasted directly with 
the vigor and keenness of his glance. His 
smile was unforgettable, never conventional, 
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Das wir leben mit rechter trew 

Gott und darnach dem nechsten frumb. 
Ob schon ein mal dz, gliick schlecht umb, 
Darffst dich darumb nit flux erbencken 
Oder im wasser gar ertrenchen, 

Noch sonst dich gant und gar verletzen 
Oder gar in das unglick setzen, 

Sonder gott tag und nacht ruffen an. 
Derselb wirdt dich gar nicht verlan 

Und dir beystebn an allem endt, 

Auch dich nemen in seine hendt 

Und dir mit allen christen geben 

Nach diser zeit das ewig leben. Amen. 











Ein schine hystoria 
vonn einem jungen grafen auf, Miampelgart 
und eines bertzogen tochter auf, 


Engellandt. 





PEGETAS S488 VOR EYLICHEN JAHREN EIN 
PAE Ney gcwaltiger unnd auch sehr reicher 
WGAEA craf in der graffschaft Mampel- 
fal ai 2 gart, der was gottsférchtig unnd 
3 Hepat fromm, hie8 mit namen herr Phi- 
fama lip. So het er auch ein frommes 
und gottseliges weib, darzu so hett inen auch gott 
gegeben cin schénen jungen sohn. Den zohen sie 
auff in aller gottes forcht, das er gott und den 
menschen von hertzen geren diente. 
Nun so wuchB der jiingling und ward gelert in 
allen tugenden, auch in ritterspyl ward er der best 
fir andere erzelet und ihm der preyB geben, das 
auch nicht sein nam allein in der graffschafft er- 
schal, sondern auch inn Franckreich und Lottrin- 
gen, durch das gantz Brabandt unnd Nyderlandt 
war das geschrey allein von dem jungen herren 
von Miimppelgart, das sich sein vatter und muter 
von hertzen frewten und gott danckten fiir sol- 
che wolthat, die er in beweiBte durch iren son, 
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Double-page spread by Poeschel from “Historia vonn Christoffel und Feronica’’ — page size, 4/2 x 7¥e’’. 


but always an expression of his basic gener- 
osity. The smile often lay behind his quick 
changes of mood, which, however, he soon 
overcame by the willpower that distin- 
guished his entire life and work. 

He often spoke of art and artists, but 
never in connection with typography. He 
knew, as we all know, that art in typography 
can result only from total mastery of the 
technology of the craft. 

Poeschel’s creative work has two distinct 
aspects, the traditional, which provides the 
power and inspiration for original work 
from the study and repeated observation of 
the great monuments of the past, and the 
current, joyful recognition of forces which 
are active at the present time and of a future 
full of promise. We might recall the double- 
faced god Janus of Roman antiquity, who 


gave his name to the private press operated 
by Poeschel and Tiemann, or Goethe's 
Aeltestes bewahrt mit Treue, 
Freundlich aufgefasstes Neue. 
(from his “Weite Welt und breites Leben”) 
Poeschel was taken from our midst on 
May 19, 1944 by a sudden and unexpected 
death. He passed the last weeks of his life 
at his country place in Scheidegg im Allgau. 
He had won official recognition for his work 
during his lifetime. In 1940 his native city of 
Leipzig gave him the Gutenberg Ring along 
with the type founder Karl Klingspor of 
Offenbach am Main and the binder Otto 
Dorfner of Weimar. In June 1941 the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig gave him an honorary 
doctorate. As typographus regius he lives in 
the memory of contemporaries and of those 
who will come after us. 
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THE GROOM BEWITCHED, woopcut sy HANS BALDUNG GRIEN 13x73,” 
REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSBUM OF ART 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING -NO.24 


the Groom “Bewitched 


BY HANS BALDUNG GRIEN (c. 1476—1545) 


AS REMBRANDT in etching, so Diirer in line-engraving and woodcut 
had many contemporaries and immediate successors who, had it not 
been for the over-shadowing genius of the master, would today be more 
justly appraised for their own great abilities. In no case, I think, is this 
more true than in that of the German painter, engraver, and cutter of 
woodblocks, Hans Baldung, born in Swabia between 1475 and 1480, 
dying at Strasburg in 1545. His paintings hardly entitle him to an exalted 
place in the pages of art history and his few engravings are too strictly 
imitative of Diirer’s in their treatment of form and handling of the burin 
to merit much consideration, but his woodcuts are among the finest of 
his age. More than sixty by this powerful and highly imaginative artist 
are known, the subjects ranging all the way from Hell to Heaven but 
concerned for the most part with Death, generally in some violent, 
demonic, and agonizing form. Among them “The Groom” is, to me at 
least, not only bewitched but bewitching, steeped as it is in a haunt- 
ing atmosphere of diablerie that lifts it altogether out of the realm of 
mere transcription or representation into one of the metaphysical, the 
mysterious, the sinister, and the recondite. Intense to the point of ex- 
aggeration, the artist both sees the scene in his fantastic imagination 
and realizes it on the material of his woodblock in its starkest, most 
essential elements. From the comb lying beside his hand, the ill-fated 
groom must have been busily engaged in currying the great horse when 
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the witch-hag, her face contorted in an expression between imprecation 
and sneer, one twisted hand holding aloft her flaming torch, her loose 
hanging, wrinkled breast bare, leaned in through the window and cast 
upon him the spell that stretched him on the floor. Beyond, the stallion, 
tense with apprehension, turns his head and looks back, his whole ex- 
pression and pose a blending of fear, hate, puzzlement, and fascination. 

Among all German woodcuts of the time—and they include many of 
the greatest in the history of the art—I know of none more packed with 
drama and emotional stress than is this one. But it is not the intensity of 
its fire with which the print is charged that alone gives to it its high 
quality as art. Just to feel is not enough: the manner of expression must 
meet and measure up to the conception. And it does. Compositionally 
it is a masterpiece of well balanced, well integrated areas of black and 
white and gray, and of sharply receding planes drawing the eye from 
the light flooded foreground, through the line of the groom’s body, its 
tense straightness relieved by the minor horizontal break of his out- 
stretched left arm, past the diversion of the right made by the form of 
the witch, through the bullseye of the whole pictorial target—the horse, 
his body half in shadow, half in glaring light—into the gloom of the 
stable beyond, to the starkly white rectangle of the distant window. 
This powerful and subtle coordination of tones and planes is repeated 
in the basic linear pattern of the design, in which every line and angle 
plays to every other one to carry the eye through the picture and assist 
in delivering its message. And, lastly, Baldung’s draughtsmanship is in 
every way equal to his conceptual and compositional powers. The fore- 
shortening of the groom’s body, in steepest perspective, is masterly, and 
not even Diirer himself could have drawn the horse with greater knowl- 
edge and more poignant feeling. 

This print is one of the great pieces of graphic art of history. It 
possesses everything, and gives it out. It challenges the most “abstract” 
artist of today to produce a linear design more powerful, lucid, and 
dynamic than it is, or the most “expressionistic” of our “expressionists” 
to create one which both contains and communicates more meaning in 
simpler, more eloquent, and more intelligible terms. So far, I think, the 
challenge has not been met. 

J.T.A. 
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DE DRUCKKUNST 
AEN 


BALTHASAR MOERENTORE 


‘Doorluchte en wijze BALTHASAR, 

Die, als een blijde MorgenStar, 

De werelt toelicht door den Druck, 

En haer geheughnis met een kruck 
Van zwarten Stut, op witte bladen, 


En vrolijck zit met Druck beladen: 


Ick Zing den Druckzangk, op uw’ naem, 


Zoo wijt gezongen, als de Faem 

Ow’ uitgebreiden lof trompet; 

Daer ’t licht, uit Zijn welrieckend bedt, 
BeStraelt den kruit-oeghSt der Chinezen, 
Die uw geleerde boecken lezen. 

Zoo nutte en onvergeltbre een Kunst 

Verdient met recht der volcken gunst : 

Al is het geen twee ecuwen out, 

Dat Haerlem, in zijn geestgroen Hout, 

CO 
Gelagh van zulck een uitverkoren, 


Vit zijne beuckeschors geboren: 


Dat Laurens Koster (dien ik hier 


Nu niet met Delfisch lauwerier 
Maer met zijn eigen beuckloof krans) 
In Hollant oploock met dien glans, 

En d’eerSte boeckStaef sneet uit boomen, 


Die voor geen heilige eicken schroomen. 


THE PRINTING ART 
TO 


BALTHASAR MORETUS 


O wise and learned BALTHASAR, 
Who, like a gladsome morning-Star, 
Illumes the world by ’s printing: such 
That ’t props its mem ry with a crutch 
of black imprest on paper's whiteness; 
Who press of business bears with lightness; 
I Sing the print-song to your name. 
So far tis sung as speeds the fame 
Of Moretus’ well-earned renown: 
Where sun from fragrant bed shines down 
Upon the spice ‘feelds of the Chinese, 
Who read your learned books hard by these. 
Such labor in a useful cause 
Full well deserves the world's applause. 
Two hundred years have scarcely fled, 
Since Haarlem, gay and spirited, 
This man-made miracle bequeathed US, 
Born of the bark of its own beeches: 
Since LAURENS KOSTER (on whose head 
No Delphic laurel-wreath I set, 
But him with ’s native beech-leaves crown) 
Leapt forth to fame in Holland town, 
The ‘frst from trees to cut a letter, 


f The sacred groves have done no better). 
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DE DRUCKKUNST 


Al roemt zich Mentz van zulck een vont; 
De KeurStadt kloppe op haren mont, 
Als Haerlem spreeckt: de fiere Rijn 
Geef d’eere aen ’t Sparen, met dien schijn 
Van Recht, en zwijgh van VuiSt, den zetter, 
En Gutenberghs geroofde letter. 
Hier gelt bescheit, van hant tot hant, 
Van Stam tot Stam, ons ingeplant: 
Wy Stutten hier den Druckroem meé, 
Ten roem der wijtberoemde Sleé 
En haer vernuft, wel waert te wyen 
Ten Heiligh aller druckeryen. 
O Kunst! ick draef hier hoogh, en ren 
Op uw gerief. De moede pen 
Bedanckte u, toen ghy quaemt in’t licht, 
Die den Parnas zoo dier verplicht. 
O moeder van ontelbre kindren! 
Wie kan uw vruchtbaerheit behindren? 
Wie treckt dees Kun$t haer slaghveér uit, 
Van plaets noch tijt noch nijt gestuit? 
Wie keert haer snelheit, in de vlught, 
Op zee, en Stroom, en door de lucht? 
Wat lettervyant schut dat zwieren 
Der alomzwevende papieren? 
Dit Izer koper tin en loot 
Der lettertonge is voor geen doot 


Noch eent h element vervaert: 
8 


De boeckspraeck zel f geen’ a fqront spaert, 
Waerze onbewimpelt loft, of laStert 
De deught, en wat van deught verbaSlert. 





THE PRINTING ART 


Though Mainz lays claim to this event, 
With silence Mainz must be content 

When Haarlem speaks: proud river Rhine 
‘Fore Holland's Spaarn’ mut now incline. 


Tis just; hence out with Fut, typesetter, 


And Gutenberg ’s embezzled letter. 


It must be told, by word of mouth, 
From sire to son, from North to South, 
That printing art from Haarlem came, 
'Tis she deserves its world-wide fame. 

The genius hers, hence guard its splendor, 

To printers all a sacred mentor. 

O printing art! no prize too grand 
For ease beStowed. The tired hand 
Gave thanks when you augmented it; 
Parnass’ is deeply in your debt. 

O mother of uncounted ° spring! 

Who can reStri€t your fecund off ‘ring? 
Who clip the wings of such an art, 
Which yields to place, nor time, nor smart? 
Who can retard its speed in flight 
On sea and Stream and through the night? 

What enemy of type can hinder 

This all-pervading printed tinder? 

This iron, copper, tin and lead 

Of typo-tongue fears neither death 
Nor any element besides: 

The speaking book no chains abides. 

Now praise it gives, now slanders virtue, 


Or that which once had title thereto. 
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DE DRUCKKUNST 


’k Verworp al wat naer boosheit ruick, 


Doch niet de KunSt, om snoot misbruick, 


Haer andre zuStren oock gemeen. 
Men moetze Godt ten dienSt beSteén, 
Den mensch tot nut, tot niemants hinder: 
Dit was het ooghmerck van haer Vinder. 
Aldus hanteert haer MOERENTORE, 
Op wien zijn vaders erfdeught Storf. 
Hy groeit ( terwijl een ander treurt) 
In Druck, daer hy ten hemel beurt 
Zij “ijn hooft, Z00 druckrijck als zijn vaders, 
En zoo vermaert, geli ick hun bisdes 
Hem volght Araber, en Chaldeeu, 
En Syrisch ridder, en Hebreeu, 
En Griecksche voetknecht, en Latijn, 
En die nu lang verbaStert zijn, 
Oock heel German je, en wat rechtschapen 
Bekent wort door zijn eigen wapen. 
H ly Selt, in’t velt der dr ‘uckery, 
Zij ijn druckheir blanck, van ry tot ry. 
Hy treet, geli ick een veltheer, daer 
In’t midden van zijn letterschaer, 
Bereit ten slage, in haer vierkanten, 
En weet zijn legers net te planten. 
Ht y monstert zijn verminckten uit, 
En trage krijgslién, moe van buit 
Te halen, met hun Slomp geweer ; 
En vult de lege vaendels weér 
Met jongen, kloeck op hunne Stucken, 
En ficks om luStigh los te drucken. 


THE PRINTING ART 


I scorn all things of evil face, 
But not this art for misuse base, 
Which siSter arts alike endure. 
Let God be served by art so pure, 
To all men’s gain, to none’s dishonor: 
This was the aim of ‘its inventor. 
And thus impelled is MORETUS, 
H is forebears’ gifts he Aives to us. 
He joys (' the while another mourns) 
In press of work, and heav’nward turns 
His head, prolific as his fathers, 
And famed as th’ books they put in commerce. 
Chaldeans, Arabs, serve him true, 
And Sy rian knig ht, and Hebrew too, 
And Greek “a Latin phalanxes, 
And hybrid hoSts akin te these: 
Germanic tribes and many others 
Who'd scorn acknowledge foreign mothers. 
Upon the field of ’s print shop go 
His shining type-men, row on row. 
He Strides as leader at his post 
Into the midst of ’s letter-hoSt, 
Prepared to Shihe in foursquare regions, 
And placing cannily his lec gions. 
He muSters out those hurt from toil, 
The slow ones too, now tired from spoil 
They took, with weapons beaten dull: 
And fills the empty ranks, in lull, 
With recruits primed to press the battle, 


And ready to resume arm’s rattle. 








DE DRUCKKUNST 


Men treckt’ er toe, al even versch 


Van moedt, op’t kraecken van de pers. 


Men schrickt’ er voor geen druckgeschal, 


Noch voor ’t opgeven van den bal; 
En't harsverspreiende gedommel 
Van bal op bal verStreckt een trommel. 
Al sneuvelt Zomtijts vaen by vaen, 
Het komt’ er op geen duizent aen: 
De lettermoeders baeren va, 
En Sijven t leger, zonder laSt. 
Zoo Stuit Geleertheit, met dees scharen, 


De woeSle rotten der Barbaren. 


THE PRINTING ART 


They bear down hard, in dauntlessness 
Of mood, upon the creaking press. 
They do not fear the printing’s roar, 
Nor inked balls which toward them soar; 
The ink-dishensing constant thumping 
i Cc 
Of ball on ball provides the drumming, 
Though now and then a soldier fall, 
The loss is relatively small: 
The letter-mothers breed apace, 
The old with new ones they replace. 
Thus Learning conquers, with these legions, 
Cc Cc 


Barbarian hordes from murk yy regions. 
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NOTES 


Joost van den Vondel, Dutch poet and dramatist, was born in 1587 in the city of 
Cologne, to which his parents had fled as exiles from Antwerp. When he was ten 


years old the family moved to Amsterdam. Vondel died in 1679. 


Balthasar Moretus, known as Balthasar II, succeeded to the printing establishment 
of his uncle, Balthasar I, whose father, Jan Moretus, as son-in-law of Christophe 
Plantin, had inherited it upon the latter’s death. Balthasar I] was born in 1615 and 
died in 1674. The memory of the family name is preserved in the name of the 


Plantin-Moretus Museum in Antwerp. 


De Druckkunst was first published in 1645, printed on a single sheet of two columns. 
In Johan H. W. Unger’s Bibliographie van Vondel’s Werken, Amsterdam, 1888 


(Nr 417) the title and imprint are transcribed as follows: 


De drvckkvnst, | Aen | Balthasar Moerentorf. =at bottom:= t’Amsterdam, voor 


Abraham de Wees, Boeckverkooper op den Middeldam, in’t Nieuwe Testament, 1645. 


The Dutch text used herein is that of the original edition as reproduced in volume 
five of De Werken van Vondel, edited by J. F.M. Sterck and others and published 
by the Maatschappij voor Goede en Goedkoope Lectuur at Amsterdam in 1931. 


The English translation was completed at New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., in April 1945. 
This insert was designed by J. van Krimpen. The types used were ‘Romulus’ and a 


Cancelleresca bastarda both of them Van Krimpen designs. The paper is a product 
of the ‘Gelderland’ paper mill. 
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The Woodcuts of Antonio Frasconi 


by UNA E. JOHNSON 


ANTONIO FRASCONI is one of the most 
articulate and creative of the younger printmakers now working in the United 
States. Born in Uruguay of Italian parentage in 1919, he spent the first twenty-six 
years of his life in the seaport capital, Montevideo. In 1931, at the age of twenty, 
Frasconi was given his first one-man show. in his native city. In 1945 he was 
recipient of a scholarship to the United States for study at the Art Students League 
and at the New School for Social Research. In the spring of 1946 he was given his 
first one-man exhibition in the United States at the Brooklyn Museum print gal- 
leries. Since that time his work has been shown in a number of cities in the United 
States and in Mexico City. For the past three years his current work has been 
presented by the Weyhe Gallery in New York. Although Frasconi is also a painter, 
he is best known in this country for his woodcuts. His early prints, bold in exe- 
cution, demonstrated the effective use of sharp contrasting black and white areas 
which lend a sculptural quality and vigor to his well-conceived compositions. His 
early woodcuts are representational and are keyed to the emphatic manner of 
Expressionism. They often present social and polictical themes in the fine tradition 
of Latin American printmaking. Thus he depicts the peasants and the people of 
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the villages in Uruguay, their lives, their work and their gradual awakening to a 
wider and more complex world. This is to be noted in the prints The Harvesters, 
Head of a Negro Worker and Peasant Resting. The latter print shows Frasconi’s 
ability to execute the difficult and now seldom used method of the old masters, 
that of the line woodcut. 

Since his arrival in this country Frasconi has shown rapid and forceful develop- 
ment. He has become, not only more diverse in his technical skill in the medium 
of the woodcut, but has achieved a universality and a compelling simplicity in 
his themes. Like all fine craftsmen Frasconi works with great skill, intensity and 
inventiveness. He uses oil colors rather than the heavier, tacky printing inks and 
is able to achieve a remarkable translucence and subtle delicacy of tone. His 
commendable and versatile handling of color is especially notable in his Disk 
Harrow and in the charming and brilliant Sunday. 

All of Frasconi’s woodcuts are printed without benefit of a press. Instead, he 
painstakingly applies the back of a spoon to the printing paper after it is placed-on 
the inked block. This is not a new or unique method; however, few artists have 
been able to achieve his admirable results. His many sharp, perfectly registered 
color prints on tissue thin black paper and the two more recent pieces printed on 
unbleached muslin entitled Vermont Landscape and Harvest Done bespeak Fras- 
coni’s mastery of this printing method. However, his technical facility has not 
become an end in itself as it has for so many artists. Frasconi uses it as a fine tool 
and with the understanding of a sensitive artist. 

Frasconi spent the summer of 1948 in Vermont. Captivated by the farmers, 
their fields, their machinery and their methods of harvesting—so different from 
that of the peasants of Uruguay—he portrayed these scenes in a delightful series 
of woodcuts. Chiefly in black and white, they present the Vermont farmer cutting 
and loading hay and caring for his stock. Outstanding among this group are the 
Man with Hayloader and East Wind. 

Occasionally a nostalgic note comes into Frasconi’s work, as is seen in Boy 
with Cock and Girl with Bird Cage. One of his most spirited and sophisticated 
achievements is the Don Quixote series. Executed in one or more colors, the sixteen 
prints are more abstract in conception and depict the familiar and well-loved theme 
screened through the creatively observant eyes of an artist. One Self-Portrait in- 
cluded the figure of Don Quixote’s faithful horse, Rocinante. 

In still another group of woodcuts Frasconi combines a regular printing 
block with a smaller repeat block applied within the main composition like a 


stamp. This method was used in the prints East Wind and Rain. Among his most 
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recent works is a portfolio of prints, On the Farm, which are, in reality, stencil 
monotypes. Six in number, they present farm animals: the horse, the sheep, the 
pig, the cow, the lamb and the chicken—with the charm and simplicity that is 
reminiscent of Bonnard’s illustrations for Histoires Naturelles. 

In the past six years, Anotonio Frasconi has executed some four hundred 
prints in addition to his oils and watercolors. He is now at work on a large group 
of black and white woodcuts based on the old, yet ever new, themes of Aesop’s 
Fables. 

Frasconi has a keen and lively appreciation of the fine possibilities of the 
woodcut medium. He employs color as an essential element of a composition; he 
introduces textures not merely to enhance, but to enlarge the plasticity of a print. 
One of the most impressive characteristics of Frasconi’s work is the fusion 
of subjective and objective elements into a formal but pulsating composition. 
Certainly it is stimulating to find an artist who is capable of being of his time with- 


out being either insignificantly abstract or obviously representational. 


Reproduction of the prints which follow are through 
courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum and the Weyhe Gallery. 
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HEAD OF A NEGRO WORKER. 1944 
134''x 9%’ 


THE HARVESTERS. 1944 
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SELF-PORTRAIT. 1949 
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HARVEST DONE. 
(woodcut in color) 


Wall hanging printed on textile. 
Dimensions not available. 
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MAN WITH HAYLOADER. 1948 
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SUNDAY. 1948 
(woodcut in color) 
21°*x 10°’ 











DON QUIXOTE AND ROCINANTE. 1949 
193%4''x 134"’ 





GIRL WITH BIRD CAGE. 1947 
(woodcut in color) 
24%%''x 1438" 











NINE COWS. 1949 (woodcut in color) 10’’x 18’’ 


RAIN. 1948 (monotype in color) 1334’’x 18’ 











THE ART OF WRITING 


THANKS TO THE SELF-ANNIHILATING PROCLIV- 
ities of systematic penmanship, by 1940 the 
art of writing, to most Americans, could only 
mean the craft of literary composition. The 
public schools, to which the old writing 
masters looked with such high hopes, had 
put them out long ago for almost automatic 
‘muscular movement’ business writing — 
colorless, tasteless, formless, tireless — that 
degenerated at last into almost pure edu- 
cational methodology. 

By 1940 instruction in the second 
of the three Rs lost all headway. Beginners 
were put to ‘print writing’ (as recommen- 
ded by Dr. Alcott of Boston more than a 
century earlier) in sanserif letters of which 
the capitals and every ascending letter in- 
cluding t were carefully ranged at precisely 
twice body height of the minuscule. If the 
pupils were taken beyond this elementary 
introduction — and many, fortunately as the 
event has proved, never were — it was to a 
thin, run-out, degenerate descendant of Pal- 
mer Method out of the most anzmic of 
Spencerian progeny. 

Instead of the old copybooks’ per- 
fected hands, polished again by the engrav- 
er, now the models feebly lithographed on 
cards are warranted to have been produced 
by a child of the grade for which the copies 
are intended. The doctors in educational 
psychology explain that (whether or not the 
pupil ever learns to write) by this means he 


eviews 


BY RAY NASH 


is at least protected from any impairment of 
mental health which might attend the over- 
exertion excited by too-ambitious scripts be- 
ing placed before him for emulation. An ela- 
borate system of diagnostic charts, rulers 
and other high-sounding paraphernalia al- 
low the technologist or operator — or teach- 
er if you will! — to compute a score. 
Among advanced circles, in some 
of the private schools, imported copybooks 
were affected and ‘manuscript writing’ 
taught. The models here had touched the 
living, albeit thin and rather hieratic cur- 
rent unpent by Edward Johnson and further 
cleared by such disciples as Eric Gill and 
Graily Hewitt. This has been a true and 
possibly strengthening force to bring res- 
pectable letter forms to the popular Ameri- 
can eye and hand. Closely related to it, and 
most hopeful in the promise of solidly- 
planted native influence, is such a school of 
scribes as that with headquarters at New- 
port, Rhode Island, whence now comes a 
new-old treatise, providing the occasion for 





these observations. The Instruments of Writ- 
ing by Palatino, the sixteenth century writ- 
ing master, translated by the Rev. Henry K. 
Pierce, a Dartmouth man now one of the 
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Vatican’s scholars, is printed by Miss Crim- 
ilda Pontes as a thesis for her course under 
John Howard Benson. Mr. Benson, of the 
John Stevens Shop and the Rhode Island 
School of Design, is already favorably known 
to readers of this department as designer, 
craftsman, and author. 

In the dozen pages of text, ac- 
companied by Miss Pontes’ woodcuts and 
line cut reproductions after the old 
masters, and further illuminated by Mr. 
Benson's marginal notes, Palatino states his 
business in terms happily contrasting with 
current educators’ mumbo-jumbo both as to 
brevity and wit. You need an inkpot, pre- 
ferably of lead, full of good black ink made 
of oak galls, copperas and gum arabic, with 
a little pomegranate rind for lustre. Then 
you select and cut your goose quill — a sub- 
ject dealt with in more detail in the Arrighi- 
derived appendix translated by Erich A. 
O’D. Taylor — and are introduced in turn 
to the various other necessaries, e. g., the 
thimble, pounce and a hare’s foot for spread- 
ing it, a lamp, dividers, scissors, mirror, and 
a stylus. 

All this is preliminary to “The 
Method and Rule which should be followed 
by everyone who is beginning to learn writ- 
ing,” in which, as a true son of the Renais- 
sance, Palatino plumps for the initiatory 
practice with dry quill on incised patterns 





advocated by ancient Roman authority. And 
like all methodists he cannot refrain from 
boasting of this system, “I have found it 
most useful, for those who have employed 
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it have developed in a very few days a fine, 
steady and sure hand.” He does not neglect, 
however, to place before the pupil's eye an 
excellent specimen of the chancery cursive 
and the admonition to practice diligently 
“until one has with the mind and the hand 
grasped exact knowledge of the size and 
fashion of all the letters.” 

Another little book has just been 
published which is receiving such a cordial 
reception even in the remoter provincial 
bookshops that it can be reckoned a good 
augury and an influence of importance in 
time to come. For patriotism’s sake it is re- 
grettable that credit must go abroad for this 
achievement: an intelligent presentation of 
writing history and practice, in thirty-two 
pages and sixty-four plates, by a master of 
the art, to retail at seventy-five cents. More- 
over, it is a pretty little book, the last seen 
through the press by Jan Tschichold before 
he left Penguin Books Limited last autumn 
to return to Switzerland. 

Alfred Fairbank wisely limits his 
introductory “Historical Sketch” to just that, 
with only brief notes added on practice. He 
makes no attempt to cover the ground of 
practical instruction competently dealt with 
by his Dryad Writing Cards and A Hand- 
writing Manual (see Print VI:1 for the 
favorable attention devoted to the revised 
edition by this department). With equally 
sound judgment he offers the valuable col- 
lection of reproductions as an anthology of 
calligraphy or, looked at from another point 
of view, as a study in continuity. His short 
“Bibliography” however, with its oddly-as- 
sorted group of references (overlooking, 
e.g., Diringer, Benson and Carey, Morison’s 
not-so-available but indispensable studies 
‘Black-Letter’ Text and Latin Script Since 
the Renaissance) seems a curiously inade- 
quate guide although there are included 
enough first-rate books to keep the student 
busy if he can only find them. 




















Renvezvous IN A LANDSCAPE. An unusual lithograph by Federico Castellon. 


Meh awh’s Artemis Tent ano Cover 


gain in prestige with each passing year. A handsome deckle edge 
adds distinction . . . an attractive felt finish offers an unusual but 
pressworthy printing surface . . . white and six soft colors provide 


a paper for every taste. “Follow the Mohawk Trail.” 
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ondoBold 


From Holland comes this gracious letterform in two use- 
jul weights to enhance the printing of advertisers and others. 
Their ribbon-like }low imparts the subtle suggestion of qual- 
ity that makers of dainties achieve by a knot of satin. The 
disjoined letters as from a chisel-edge pen are so natural 
in structure that one can almoot imagine writing them himoel}. 
For business or personal stationery, announcement cardo, 
folders and brochures, and for advertising headings the ex- 
citing novelty of the RRondos provides a pleasing attrac- 
tiveness unrivalled by any other Jace. The sweeping capitals 
make striking ornamental initials, and the five smart terminal 
letters, judiciously employed, accentuate the calligraphic 
character o} this beautijul display type. 
Rondo is available at all AT F branches in nine sizes 
from 10 to 60 point, and Rondo Bold jrom 12 to 72 point. 


Write Jor specimen sheets 


mericanT ype Sounders 


200 Clmora Avenue, Clizabeth B, New Fersey 


Branches in principal cities 
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Mr. Fairbank suggests that the 
English writing master J. H. Lewis, whose 
‘Royal Lewisian’ was a thorn in the side of 
Carstairs, may have depended upon the first 
American authority, John Jenkins’s Art of 
Writing, Boston, 1791, when he “unified the 
alphabet and simplified teaching (too much, 
perhaps, for letters are entities ) by building 
up letters with a few elements.” As shown 
in the plate reproduced from a Lewis pub- 
lication of about 1822, his system like those 
of the American followers of Jenkins ad- 
mitted more elementary strokes — seventeen 
now as compared with the original basic six 
for the ‘small’ letters. 


THE INSTRUMENTS OF WRITING. Trans- 
lated from the writing book of Giovanbattista Pala- 
tino, Rome, 1523 (misprint for 1553), by the 
Reverend Henry K. Pierce. To which is added a 
partial translation of Ludovico Degli Arrighi’s 
“The Method of Cutting a Pen,” Rome, 1523, by 
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Erich A. O’D. Taylor, and technical notes by John 
Howard Benson. Berry Hill Press, Newport, R. I. 
Colophon: One hundred copies were printed by 
Crimilda Pontes at the Berry Hill Press, Newport, 
Rhode Island, May, 1948. 24 pp., illus. by line 
etchings and woodcuts, printed on handmade 
paper. Sewn pamphlet. 9% x 6% inches. $2.50. 


A BOOK OF SCRIPTS. By Alfred Fairbank. 
(King Penguin 48). Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
England: Penguin Books Limited, 1949. 89 pp.; 
64 full-page reproductions. 7x 4% inches. 3s. 
(Distributed in America by Allan Lane, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md.; $.75) 


OSWALD COOPER TRIBUTE 


Oswatp Bruce Cooper's CONFRERES IN 
Chicago have put together a remarkably 
handsome volume to remember the man and 
his work. The book also turns out to be a 
document of value in defining—or worrying 
toward a definition of—the American style 
in typography and kindred graphic arts, for 
the numerous crowd apparently seeking to 
define it or at least prone to worry. 

It will be no surprise to readers 
properly initiated in psychological lore that 
the man responsible for Cooper Black, for 


Cooper Black 


“far-sighted printers with near-sighted cus- 
tomers” as the designer said, was by nature 
a retiring man. In the fine gravure portrait 
which is frontispiece to the book, Cooper 
turns from his drawing table, shy but self- 
possessed and with the hint of wry and dry 
humor in the half-mocking expression on 
his thrust-jawed countenance. There is a 
look of dignity, even of pride, perhaps, but 
not the vainglorious sort. Shrewd, a bit sar- 
donic, the face discloses to the casual glance 
little of a complicated, highly sensitive, ar- 
tistic personality. 
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In the tantalizing wisp of autobi- 
ography which itself goes far to justify the 
book, Cooper recalls early influences: “Can- 
not remember when not interested in type 
faces,” he notes. And he records an experi- 
ence others have shared, the supreme ex- 
citement of his first contact with the A.T. F. 
specimen book. “Bradley also had work in 
the I[nland] P[rinter] and later I came to 
regard him as almost divine. Still do believe 
he has had more influence on design for the 
printed page than any other living man.” 

From boyhood on the Kansas fron- 
tier he went to Frank Holme’s famous 
School of Illustration in Chicago, where 
Frederic W. Goudy was teaching lettering. 
Cooper himself, before he was through with 
it, had the job of running the school for a 
while, and finally the burden of winding up 
its affairs. It was at the Holme school that 
Cooper first met W.A. Dwiggins, fellow 





Ohioan who started out in a similar direc- 
tion but later renounced advertising for 
book design. 

“Dwiggins went with Goudy as a 
kind of Man Friday, and I loafed with them 
and lunched with them, but I did very little 
at lettering until after they had moved to 
Hingham, Mass., leaving the field here 
open... . It was my loafing with Goudy 
and Dwiggins that gave me the most inspir- 
ation for my job in life... .” Here the Coop- 
er life by himself breaks off abruptly and the 
remainder is summarily sketched by Mrs. 
Cooper. 

Mr. Dwiggins returns the compli- 
ment in a brief “Note on Oz.” Although 
neither had seen the other since the 1902 
parting, they used to “exchange notes—short, 
telegraphic in a way—every eleven years or 
so—or possibly seventeen.” Then (writing 
in the summer of 1940 a few months before 
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GEFFEN, DUNN & COMPANY, 
WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 
ANNOUNCE THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF L. J.ANSBACHER 
AS DIRECTOR OF DESIGN 
AND PRINTING 


Mr. Ansbacher, widely known 
for his distinguished work in typography 
and design, will supervise all produc- 
tion for Geffen, Dunn & Company and 
William E. Rudge’s Sons. These two 
firms, leaders in their respective fields 
in producing outstanding business liter- 
ature, have combined their facilities and 
personnel and will now provide, in 
association with Mr. Ansbacher, the 
most integrated and creative service of 
its kind in America. 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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A New Paper 


for Fine Printing 


CURTIS RAG 


IN STOCK TWO WAYS 
HARD for Offset Printing 
SOFT for Letterpress 


Curtis Paper Company 


Newark, Delaware 
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Cooper died of cancer) he added charac- 
teristically, “I do not send Oz anything; but 
he sends me his calendar once a year [within 
the year anyway] and that, for many years, 
has been the only Object of Art pinned up 
on my workshop wall.” 

Of all contributions to this memor- 
ial book the most impressive doubtless is 
that of Edwin B. Gillespie, former typog- 
rapher in the Cooper firm, who in his spare 
time during twelve years hand set, shaved, 
and specially fitted the fourteen-point Coop- 
er Oldstyle in which the volume is com- 
posed. For general overall supervision from 
beginning to completion of the enterprise, 
however, credit goes to Cooper's disciple 
and associate, Raymond F. DaBoll: he was 
responsible for nurturing the project and 
pulling its many parts together into this 
splendid publication of the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, of which Walter Howe super- 
vised production. The illustrated monograph 
“On Cooper Type Faces” by Richard N. Mc- 
Arthur, together with the gallery of Cooper’s 
work, is a valuable contribution to American 
typographical history. 


THE BOOK OF OZ COOPER. An Appreciation of 
Oswald Bruce Cooper. With characteristic examples 
of his art in lettering, type designing and such of 
his writings as reveal the Cooperian typographic 
gospel. Chicago: The Society of Typographic Arts, 
1949. xx, 181 pp., profusely illus. with photographic 
reproductions in gravure and line etching; facsimi- 
les and inserts; printed in black, red and blue. 11 
x 8% inches. $8.50 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Tue Papers of the Bibliographical Society, 
University of Virginia, of which the second 
volume now appears under the more con- 
venient title of Studies in Bibliography, is 
certain proof that the scholarly pursuit of 
bibliographical studies in America has come 
to maturity. Both volumes, edited by Fred- 
son Bowers, are full of first-rate thinking 


and able exposition regarding various phy- 
sical problems of book making with bear- 
ings on literary text. 

The 1948-1949 number contained 
studies—an appropriate initiation—by Jo- 
seph M. Carriére and Jesse Ryon Lucke res- 
pectively devoted to Jefferson’s unpublished 
errata list for his Notes on Virginia as trans- 
lated by Abbé Morellet, and to correspon- 
dence addressed to him concerning the post 
of public printer. Following is a note by C. 
William Miller on the post-Restoration im- 
print “In the Savoy.” Shakespearian piracies 
and the “Pied Bull” quarto of Lear are in- 
vestigated in papers by Giles E. Dawson and 
Philip Williams, and James G. McManaway 
studies a recently found copy of The First 
Five Books of Ovids Metamorphosis, 1621, 
with impressive results. Rudolf Hirsch 
writes on the Aldine house as literary mer- 
chandisers, documented by three late six- 
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teenth century sales catalogues. George B. 
Pace’s technical scrutiny of the text of Chau- 
cers Purse is succeeded by the very neat 
exercise by Curt F. Biihler’s sure—if pren- 
tice, as he engagingly claims—hand at un- 
tying the knotted problem of Machlinia’s 
printing of the Year-Book 37 Henry VI 
through analyzing the headlines. Contri- 
butions by Gerald J. Eberle, on Nosce Teip- 
sum 1599, and by Allan H. Stevenson, on 
“New Uses of Watermarks as Bibliograph- 
ical Evidence,” maintain to the end of the 
volume the high quality of its contents. It is 
completed with a section of bibliographical 
notes. 

The second volume, for 1949-1950, 
is no less scholarly but there is a welcome 
easing of scientific rigor to allow such pleas- 
antly readable papers as, e.g., the illus- 
trated “supplementary report” (her earlier 
study was in The Colophon, Part 20) on 





“Early Binding Stamps of Religious Signifi- 
cance in Certain American Libraries” by 
Eunice Wead. Leslie Hotson, after half a 
dozen introductory paragraphs, prints an 
eleven page list of books that in 1597 formed 
the library of Richard Stonley, one of Eliza- 
beth’s tellers of exchequer. It is in the form 
of a bill of appraisal made by the queen’s 
officers seeking to recover her majesty’s con- 
siderable losses by embezzlement from the 
royal till through Stonley’s peculations over 
a period of forty years. William B. Todd 
writes on the vexed bibliography of The 
Monk, Philip Williams, Jr. on the “second 
issue” of Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida 
of 1609 and Mr. Dawson is back again to re- 
port on a 1745 edition of the bard’s works. In 
the early American field Lawrence G. Stark- 
ey studies the 1649 Cambridge Press print- 
ing of A Platform of Church Discipline and 
fires off a few squibs in the process. Nine- 





Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 


1912, us amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, of Print, A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic Arts, 
published quarterly at Woodstock, Vermont, for October, 1949, State of Vermont, County of Windsor, ss. Before me, 
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teenth century American bibliography re- 
ceives attention in J. Albert Robbins’s inves- 
tigation of fees paid to authors by maga- 
zines a century ago, and in “Melville and 
the Shakers” by Merton M. Sealts, Jr. The 
admirable two-hundred-page achievement 
is rounded off with bibliographical studies 
by C. William Miller of Roger Boyle’s Par- 
thenissa, by James S. Steck of Dryden's 
Indian Emperour, and by Dr. Bowers’ own 
“Bibliographical Evidence from the Print- 
er’s Measure.” 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIE- 
TY UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. Edited by Fred- 
son Bowers. 1948-1949. Volume I. Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia: Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia, 1949. 204 pp., 4 pls. in 
halftone. 9% x 6% inches; sewn, wrappers. $3.50 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Edited by Fredson Bowers. Volume II. 1949- 
1950. Charlottesville: Bibliographical Society of 
the University of Virginia, 1949. 213 pp., 6 pls. in 
collotype. $5. ee a = 

















The Foundation of Every | 
Artst’s Library 


THE ELEMENTS 
OF LETTERING 


By John Howard Benson and Arthur Graham Carey 


This renowned book on lettering and type design- | 
ing is a beautiful example of the bookmaker’s art 
and a practical summary of the elements of letter- 
ing. Its three parts discuss theory, practice and 
history, with many unusually detailed full-page 
and marginal illustrations. Published originally in 
a limited edition, it is now available to the public 
for the first time. 
At all bookstores + $4.00 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
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ContriBuTORS 


FRANK LigBERMAN, the art director of Print, formerly 
held the same position with William Morrow & 
Company. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON, director of libraries at the 
University of Kentucky, has contributed articles on 
literature, bibliography, and history to scholarly 
journals in America and Scandinavia. 


Jutius RopENBERG, creator of fine printing at the 
Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig, is best known for his 
bibliography of German private press books. Among 
his other outstanding works are a bibliography of 
Anton Kippenberg (1939) and a study of the late Karl 
Klingspor entitled “In der Schmiede der Schrift” 
(1940). 


Joun Taytor Arms is famous for his demonstrations 
of the etching process, for his own extraordinary tech- 
nique as an etcher, and as one of the outstanding au- 
thorities and promoters of printmaking today. 


Herbert Kxelst joined the staff of Harvard College 
Library in 1945 after several years at the John Crerar 
Library in Chicago and the Yale University Library. 
His translation of “The Work of S. H. de Roos” 
appeared in Print V:3. 


Jou. ENSCHEDE EN ZONEN, one of the oldest founderies 
and printing houses in Holland, are famous for the 
consistently high standards of craftsmanship which 
they maintain. When the first proofs of the insert “De 
Druckkunst; Aen Balthasar Moerentorf” were re- 
ceived from Holland they were masterpieces of 
perfection, printed with proper margins, backed-up to 
register perfectly and contained not a single typo- 
graphical error. The insert was designed by J. van 
Krimpen. 


Una E. JOHNSON is the Curator of Prints and Drawings 
at the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York, 
where she has organized many popular exhibitions 
and lectures. She is well informed, articulate and a 
good showman. She held the first one-man show of 
Antonio Frasconi at The Brooklyn Museum in 1946. 


Ray Nasu, of the Department of Art and Archaeology 
at Dartmouth College, has done a great deal to arouse 
interest in the graphic arts among students through 
his lectures and workshop activities. Many of his 
protégés have important positions in the printing 
world. He has collected fine reference libraries for 
Dartmouth and for himself, and is an authority on 
Early American Handwriting. 





Box & Slip-case 
for 
PRINT & PCQ volumes 
and other uses 
This exceptionally sturdy and attrac- 


tive protection for your copies of this 
publication or others including ‘“‘Alpha- 








bet & Image,” “Signature,” “Typography,” U. S. Government Bulletins and miscellaneous 
material that you wish to preserve and file, is available while the present supply of a few hundred 
lasts. A board slip-case slides snugly into the box—completely protecting the contents. The two 


at the low price of $1.00 each, postpaid. Send check or money order to A. H. Rudge, Box 348, 
Hartsdale, New York. 
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Take advantage of type designs created by 
some of the Continent’s most famous type 
designers together with its leading type foundry. 
Let the smartness of EGMONT do its work. 
Get new inspiration from STUDIO’s artistry. 
Make script lines look better with Ronde 
Create atmosphere with LIBRA. 





Set In Studio - Printed from an Electrotype 


TYPEFOUNDRY 
“AMSTERDAM” 


Stocked and distributed by American Type Founders 
For Canada: SEARS LIMITED 





Propuction NOTES 


Desicn: Frank J. Lieberman. 
Propuction: W. E. Rudge and T. W. Donovan. 


Tyre: Monotype Janson and Bembo; Linotype Cale- 
donia and Bell Gothic; A.T.F. Lydian and Copperplate 
Gothic. Monotype set by The Lane Press, Burlington, 
Vermont. Linotype set by The Elm Tree Press, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 


Processes: Letterpress, The Lane Press, Burlington, 
Vermont. The insert “The Druckkunst; Aen Balthasar 
Moerentorf” was printed and contributed by Joh. 
Enschedé en Zonen, Haarlem, The Netherlands. 
Planographic, the Frasconi article was printed by offset 
lithography at The Lane Press. Negatives were made 
by the Vermont Engraving Company, Burlington, 
Vermont. The Masterpiece tip-on was printed by 


collotype by The Meriden Gravure Company, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


ENGRAVINGS: Most of the color plates and line cuts in 
this issue were made by The Mohawk Engraving 
Company, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


Paper: Cover, Interwoven Cover, Chemical Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts; 
Antique, Warren’s Olde Style, S. D. Warren Paper 
Company, Cumberland Mills, Maine; Offset, Hammer- 
mill Offset, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; Coated, Polar Superfine, Oxford Paper 
Company, Rumford, Maine; Tip-on, Curtis Paper 
Company, Newark, Delaware. 


Binpinc: Signatures sewed and glued with one tip-on. 
$2 pages inside printed as 6/8s and 1/4 in black, plus 
2/8s in color. Sewed as 3/12s and 2/8s. Bound by 
The Lane Press. 





